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Current Comment 


And a lazy man can’t because he won’t. 
Rnemre 

Better a man who fails than one who never tries. 
zeRe 

Art may be long, but it’s different with most artists. 
RRR 


Things that are offered to us free are usually the dear- 
est. 
Ree 


Every time a pessimist dies people forget to miss 
him. 
eere 


The love of money is the easiest of all roots to culti- 
vate. 
Ree 


One way to keep a friend is by letting him keep his 
money. 
RR eR 


There are many people whom nothing but lightning 
will shock. 
ZR e 


Science tunnels mountains while faith is figuring on 
moving them. 
ere 


One way to go broke in a hurry is by attempting to 
get rich quick. 





NuMBER 5 


Many a man who is sure he is right hasn't energy 
enough to go ahead. 


Rene 


_ It is far better to make your mark in the world than 
it is to be an easy one. 


Rene 


Even when a man isn’t barking up the wrong tree 
he may be leading a dog’s life. 


ReRre 


_ Lightning may not hit twice in the same place, but it 
is different with the chronic borrower. 


nee 


_It is generally conceded that continual groaning will 
drive away trade faster than advertising can bring it. 


Rene 


When the average man does make an honest con- 
fession he makes it in strict confidence to himself. 


RR eR 


New York will have cne of the world’s greatest sky- 


lights in its new postoffice, as it will contain 90 tons of 
glass. 
Rem e 


A steam generator for heating that can be attached 
to an ordinary kitchen range has been patented by a 
Texan. 

eRe 


Nearly 100 residents of a small French village live in 
natural caves on the side of a hill which have been made 
inhabitable. 

zee, 


When a woman admits that she isn’t as young as she 
used to be she wants you to understand that she used to 
be very, very young. 


ere 
It is said that some insects reach maturity within 30 


minutes after birth, but some specimens of mankind do 
not mature in 30 years. 


eRe 


One reason why we think Cupid doesn’t read the news- 
papers is because he doesn’t throw away his bow and ar- 
row and get him a six-shooter. 


eRe 


In spite of a reduction in the output of iron, the to- 
tal value of the mineral production of the United States 
last year was the third highest. on record. 
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Vancouver, B. C., Chapter of 
Architects 


The annual dinner of the Vancouver (B. C.) Society 
of Architects recently given, was the first by the organi- 
zation. An interesting program of toasts was presented, 
responded to by Hoult Hourton of Victoria, president 
of the British Columbia Society of Architects; President 
N. A. Leech of the Vancouver chapter, and officers of the 
Vancouver and Victoria chapters. 


zeeRreR, 
Alberta Association of Architects 


January 23 the annual convention of the Alberta Asso- 
ciation of Architects opened at Edmonton, continuing until 
February 1 inclusive. The first day was devoted to re- 
ceiving the association reports and the election of off- 
cers. Messrs. W. D. Cromarty and G. H. Macdonald pre- 
sented papers, which were discussed. A dinner in the 
evening was given guests by the Edmonton chapter. 


nere 


The Portland Architectural 
Club Atelier 


Owing to the Christmas holidays, the work in the 
Atelier during the past two months has been rather lax. 
Only two men—Parker and Stanton—rendered the last 
order problem, which was “A Shelter for a Fountain.” 
Several of the fellows worked on the plan problem, but 
didn’t finish in time to send their problems in. The 
awards haven’t been received on this problem. 

The last esquisse was taken January 25. There was a 
good turnout for this problem, five men taking the plan 
problem and three taking the order. The problems were: 
Projet IT]—Order, “An Arcade on a Court; Projet III 
—Plan, “A City Police Station.” This problem renders 
March 3. The esquisse for Projet IV comes March 8 
(Saturday). A life class has been organized, with meet- 
ings every Tuesday evening. 


Ree 


Exhibition San Francisco 
Architectural Club 


The sixth exhibition of the San Francisco Architectural 
Club will be held in the Bay City, March 1 to 15, 1913, 
inclusive. It will be illustrative of architecture and the 
allied fine arts, and will comprise: Drawings and models 
of proposed or executed work in structural, decorative 
and landscape architecture, sketches and finished examples 
of decorative and monumental sculpture, drawings and 
models of works in the decorative arts, and photographs 
of executed work in any of these branches. 

The exhibition committee comprises: W. B. Faville, 
chairman; G. W. Kelhaw, E. H. Hildebrand, August G. 
Headman, John Bakewell, Jr., Chas. P. Weeks, Harry 
E. Nye, Geo. Greenwood, Percy K. Simpson, Chas. F. 
Pratt, Ed. F. Frick, Carl I. Warnecke, Edwin Flanders, 
Stanley Flawn, Wm. Garren and H. A. Thomsen, Jr. 

The San Francisco Architectural Club will arrange for 
collectors and shippers in Portland, Seattle, Tacoma, Spo- 
kane, Denver, Salt Lake City and Los Angeles. Exhibitors 
upon notification to the committee will be advised as to 
date and by whom their exhibits will be collected. Exhibits 
must be received by February 10. 

All correspondence relative to the exhibit must be ad- 
dressed to the exhibition committee, 1001 Merchants’ Na- 
tional Bank Building, San Francisco, Cal. 


THE PACIFIC COAST ARCHITECT 


TO OUR PATRONS 


Beginning with our April number, we shall commence 
the publication of our fifth volume. During the entire 
period of our existence we have steadily improved THE 
Paciric Coast ARCHITECT and have endeavored to give 
our patrons a publication second to none. Experience qual- 
ifies us to predict that future issues will be even better 
than those in the past. Truthfully, we can state that ex- 
pense has been largely a secondary consideration, but we 
have learned that cuts are costly, that printers must be 
paid. Our revenues have been turned back into the plant, 
until a time should come when our fledgling should be- 
come full grown. That time has now arrived, and this 
publication is well established and widely known. 


In the circumstances we feel that cost should be com- 
mensurate with the quality of production. To this end 
we have decided to increase the cost of the magazine to 
FIVE DOLLARS PER ANNUM, beginning with the 
April number. Other publications in the same field charge 
five dollars, or even more—and they are worth the money. 
So is THe Pactric Coast ArcuHiTEcT. We believe in the 
loyalty of our subscribers and will leave this matter with 
them. 

In making the change, we desire to start out with a 
clean balance sheet. We would therefore respectfully 
request that all subscribers knowing themselves to be in 
arrears, kindly remit to us at once. We would take this 


occasion most heartily to thank our old subscribers for 
their patronage. 


We have grown—are growing—because we fill the 
field. We have succeeded and shall continue to succeed 
because we have had confidence in our own efforts, and 
they have been appreciated, for which we are grateful. 


ere 


Highest Tower in the World 


At the Panama-Pacific Exposition in San Francisco 
in 1915 visitors will probably see the tallest tower ever 
achieved by man. Such at least is being planned by a 
group of San Francisco and Eastern capitalists. The fa- 
mous Eiffel tower in Paris, after which it is planned, 
is 984 feet high. The proposed tower will exceed that 
by nearly 100 feet. It will be 1200 feet lower than Mount 


Tamalpais, which is the highest natural object at San 
Francisco. 


Rene 


Alameda County Infirmary 
Competition 


The board of supervisors of Alameda county have in- 
stituted a competition for the selection of an architect 
to construct a group of hospital and infirmary buildings at 
a cost of about a million dollars. Any information relative 
to this competition or inquiries for programs should be ad- 
dressed to Henry H. Meyers, Advisory Architect, 


Competition for Alameda County Infirmary, Hall of Rec- 
ords, Oakland, Cal. 


Rene 


Innocuous “Steam” 


Unto those who talk and talk, 
This proverb should appeal ; 
The steam that blows a whistle 
Will never turn a wheel. 
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Technical Club of Oregon 
By W. G. HOLFORD. 


URPOSE: to promote good fellowship among the 

members of the various engineering and architectural 
societies; to form an organization capable of united action 
on matters concerning the technical professions, and espe- 
cially to create an organization whereby the expert 
knowledge and experience of its members may be brought 
to bear in solving those questions of state and city in- 
volving engineering and architectural problems, and which 
are usually unfortunately turned over to a body of men 
entirely unskilled in the solution of the problem; to the 


end that Oregon may take her rightful place in the leader- 
ship of the Northwest. 


Membership: The present membership comprises the 
members of the Portland Architectural Club and _ the 
Oregon Society of Engineers, these being the two socie- 
ties among the engineering and architectural societies in 
position to enter into the necessary agreement. It is the 
intention, however, to have all the technical societies of 
the city in the club, and for this purpose a committee com- 
posed of one member from the American Society of 
Civil Engineers, American Institute of Electrical Engi- 
neers, Portland Architectural Club, National Electrical 
Light Association, American Institute of Architects (Ore- 
gon chapter), is at present at work formulating a plan 
for accomplishing this. 

Quarters: The quarters for the present are at 24714 
Stark street, in the rooms furnished and equipped by the 
Portland Architectural Club, which the Portland Archi- 
tectural Club agrees to share with the Oregon Society of 
Engineers, the expense of maintenance to be shared by 
the societies. These quarters furnish a social room and 
room for business meetings. It is the hope of the Tech- 
nical Club that the other technical societies not at present 


in the club will arrange to hold their meetings in the 
rooms. 


The Technical Club is under the management of a 
board of governors, two from each society, and a fifth 
member elected by the others from the organization as fol- 
lows: J. Andre Fouilhoux, chairman; Paul Schuchart and 
Mr. Vorse, Oregon Society of Engineers; Frank Logan 
and W. G. Holford, Portland Architectural Club. 


Ree 


Society of Beaux Arts Architects 


We are in receipt of a circular of information con- 
cerning the Paris prize of the Society of Beaux-Arts 
Architects. The season of 1912-13 is the twentieth. The 
tenth Paris prize is the gift of Mr. and Mrs. William 
Emerson. Full information may be obtained from James 
Otis Post, chairman of the annual committee, 347 Fifth 
avenue, New York, N. Y., on application. 

Last year 156 architectural students and draughtsmen 
from all over the United States entered the national com- 
petition. The Paris prize scholar is received into the ad- 
vanced classes of the Ecole des Beaux Arts without other 
examinations than those held by the annual committee 
on the Paris prize, and receives a quarterly stipend of 
$250 during the two and one-half years that he is enti- 
tled to the scholarship. There are three competitions 
open: First preliminary, second preliminary and Paris 
prize projet, final. 


The supervisors of American and Canadian cities have 


been named. From the printed list we select the follow- 
ing names: 


Portland, Ore—E. F. 
Commerce. 

Seattle, Wash.—David J. Myers, 721 Central build- 
ing. 

San Francisco, Cal.—Loring P. Rixford, Mills build- 
ing. 

” Los Angeles, Cal—D. C. Allison, 1405 Hibernian 
building. 
Sacramento, Cal.—Geo. C. Sellon, 1005 K street. 
Salt Lake City, Utah—F. W. Moore, 723 Judge build- 


Lawrence, 1021 Chamber of 


ing. 

Vancouver, B. C.—R. A. Nicolais, 324 Pacific build- 
ing. 

Those desiring to compete should notify these gentle- 
men (or the one nearest them) at least one week before 
the date of the first exercise (March 1), so that the nec- 
essary arrangements can be made for them. 


eRe 


The Auditorium 


The much-mooted question regarding the location of 
the Auditorium has finally been definitely settled by recent 
action of the Auditorium commission, which decided upon 
the Market block site. It is nearly two years since the 
bonds were voted—$600,000. Effort was made at a recent 
election to further increase the amount, but the electorate 
otherwise decided. The question of expense was care- 
fully considered. It was felt by many that to buy a site, 
desirably located, would entail too great a cost and 
when deducted from the sum voted, would leave an 
amount inadequate to provide a suitable structure. Another 
effort was put on foot to again place the matter before 
the people. In the meantime those who had not carefully 
considered the question, were prone to criticise the com- 
mission. Mr. Wilcox, a member, declared that the peo- 
ple wanted ‘work to be begun at once, and he believed 
the people should be respected in the matter, and so the 
Market block site was selected, and work will speedily 
begin. The city owns the site, and the council was re- 
quested to turn it over to the commission. Then must fol- 
low the condemnation of a half block adjoining and the 
vacation of a section of Market street. Of course, action 
has been requested by the council to authorize the imme- 
diate sale of one-half—$300,000—of the bond issue. This 
will provide “the sinews of war.” 

The commissioners have had a thankless task before 
them. They have acted squarely and honorably and are 
undeserving of any criticism, but rather a vote of thanks 
for having done their duty. While many would prefer a 
site other than the one chosen, it is important that some 
site has been chosen and that Portland is really to have 
an Auditorium at last; that construction is really to take 
place and that discussion is to take a rest. 

Let the work proceed. 





zeRme 


Something for Nothing is Costly 


If an architect, without the excuse of inexperience, 
offers to make you sketches for nothing, look out well 
for yourself if you engage him. In the end somebody 
has to pay for the sketches he makes for nothing, and 
you are likely to find yourself paying, in some way or 
other, not only for your own work, but for the sketches 
which he has been making for some of the other people 
for nothing. 
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Report of Committee on Govern- 
ment Architecture--A. I. A. 


N R. PRESIDENT AND MEMBERS OF THE IN- 
STITUTE: 

The American Institute of Architects stands as the 
recognized champion of architecture in America, and if 
the important influence of this great fine art in the up- 
building of our national life is misunderstood, or is not 
appreciated by the American public, the responsibility rests 
upon us and we have failed in our self-appointed task. 

That this is happily not the case is apparent from the 
most casual comparison of the greater public and private 
works undertaken today with similar undertakings at the 
time of the institute’s foundation, and the even more sig- 
nificant comparison of ecclesiastical, educational, commer- 
cial and domestic works of the same periods. 

In all this the institute has played a leading part and 
has ever, through its officers and committees, lent its aid 
and influence to every effort to make the architecture of 
this country a worthy monument to the highest standards 
of the civilization which it unconsciously but permanently 
records. 

While we are all familiar with such notable work as 
that in connection with the movement for the preserva- 
tion and development of Major L’Enfant’s plan of the city 
of Washington, the establishment of the fine arts commis- 
sion, etc., few realize how often the institute, through 
its representatives, has plead the cause of a nobler archi- 
tecture before committees of the national congress and be- 
fore commissioners in charge of state and municipal 
works, and the fact that almost daily members of the in- 
stitute throughout the country are urging the institute’s 
plea for the highest type of practice upon those entrusted 
with the erection of almost every type of structure. 

No class of construction is more far-reaching in its 
immediate influence than the public works constructed 
for the people collectively by their chosen representatives, 
and of these none are more important than those created 
by the federal government. The American Institute of 
Architects has long urged that these structures should 
represent the noblest expression of American civilization 
in design and scientific planning, not only because they are 
enduring evidences of America’s status in the world’s ar- 
tistic progress and because of their powerful influence lo- 
cally, but also because structures so designed and planned 
have always been the most economically constructed and 
maintained. This latter fact is universally recognized in 
the construction and maintenance of engineering works 
and public utilities generally. 

Let us therefore consider the manner in which these 
great public works are conceived and brought to com- 
pletion, as this is the particular department of the insti- 
tute’s activities committed to your committee on govern- 
ment architecture. 

In the first place, congress has full authority over the 
entire question, and may, in making appropriations for 
any public work, specifically set forth in detail the man- 
ner in which the work shall be conducted both in design 
and execution. This direct method has very rarely been 
adopted, and if adopted frequently, would very shortly 
disclose the necessity of a carefully devised system, re- 
sulting, through the power of precedent, in an established 
standard of government practice. 

This direct method has been advanced by the present 
congress as am argument for the repeal of the Tarsney 
act, and as a means for keeping the control of public con- 
structions more directly in the hands of congress. 


The practice has been in the past and, for all but a few 
unusually important works, will undoubtedly be in the 
future, to leave the administration of appropriations for 
public constructions to the various executive departments 
of the government directly interested, unless legislation 
is enacted, fixing the procedure in all cases. 

In the absence of such legislation, and with the re- 
peal of the Tarsney act, the great bulk of government 
constructions will be directly undertaken by the various 
departments, a system which today results in the design 
and construction of buildings for the navy department by 
the bureau of yards and docks and which places future 
buildings of the treasury department altogether in the 
supervising architect’s office, a condition very similar to 
that existing in 1894 and 1895 when the late Mr. John M. 
Carrere was under consideration for the office of super- 
vising architect. The conclusions reached by Mr. Carrere 
at that time are of especial interest today, as he was re- 
viewing a condition which it is now proposed to return to 
with the repeal of the Tarsney act. The following quota- 
tions are taken from Mr. Carrere’s letter to the secre- 
tary of the treasury dated January 28, 1895: 

“T have had every opportunity owing to your courtesy 
to fully investigate the office and I have been trying for 
the last two weeks to convince myself that under cer- 
tain conditions which I asked for and which I under- 
stand you are prepared to grant, I might accept the 


office with a fair chance of accomplishing the purpose. 


which both you and the profession have in mind, namely, 
to raise the artistic standards of our public architecture. 

“In my anxiety to respond promptly and fully to the 
confidence which has been placed in me, I have at times 
thought that the task might at least be attempted, and 
have stood ready to accept the office. After further re- 
flection, and after having fully explained the situation to 
several leading architects of the country, and after con- 
sultation with them I am now convinced that if I should 
accept the office and meet with even partial success, I 
would be defeating the true object which both you and 
the profession have in view. To our minds the under- 
taking is a physical impossibility and must fail. 

“Any man, no matter what his ability or his power 
for work and concentration, and no matter what condi- 
tions might be offered to him, even those of absolute 
responsibility and absolute authority, would have to devote 
himself either to managing the office, allowing the de- 
signing to be done by draughtsmen, as at present, or to 
designing, allowing the office to be managed by heads of 
departments, as at present, and no man of ability, with a 
reputation to lose as an artist, would be presumptuous 
enough to accept the office, even if his duties were con- 
fined to the designing, irrespective of any other work or 
responsibility, because it is absolutely beyond the grasp 
and the ability of any man who has ever lived to imprint 
his personality upon this much work, and much less to 
design it and study it himself. 

“The time must come, I believe it has come, when this 
work should be divided and entrusted to the best archi- 
tects in this country, as suggested by the bill proposed by 
the architects, and known as the McKaig bill, leaving the 
administrative portion of the work only in the hands of 
the government, where it belongs. 

“My examination of the office and its possibilities con- 
vinces me that the underlying principle upon which it is 
based is radically wrong, and that it is beyond the 
power of any one man to make a success of it. The sys- 
tems, not the man, should be changed.” 

The bill referred to by Mr. Carrere as the McKaig 
bill provided for the appointment by the president, with 
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the approval of the senate, of a commission of three 
architects, to prepare programs, conduct competitions and 
select architects for public buildings. 

This bill was draughted by the permanent committee 
of the institute consisting of Mr. Bruce Price, chairman; 
Mr. E. H. Kendall and Mr. John M. Carrere, acting with 
an advisory committee consisting of Mr. R. M. Hunt, 
chairman; Mr. Chas. F. McKim and Mr. George B. 
Post. The original draught was revised a number of 
times by these committees and by the treasury depart- 
ment and was introduced into the house by Mr. McKaig 
and into the senate by Senator Brice. It is known 
as house bill No. 7470, fifty-third congress, first session. 
It received the approval of the secretary of the treasury 
and passed the committee on public buildings and grounds 
of the house. 

The following quotations from the house committee’s 
report are interesting: 

“Your committee does not believe that the beneficial 
results that should be obtained are obtained under the 
existing methods of planning and constructing public 
buildings of the United States. 

“While the employment of the best artistic thought, 
the best and most approved systems of construction and 
equipment ought to be represented in the public edifices 
of this great nation, the contrary to these propositions is 
the result obtained under existing methods. 

“Your committee are advised that the best and highest 
types of artistic thought and architectural skill in Euro- 
pean countries is found in the government buildings of 
those countries, while in this country the reverse is the 
rule, and superiority of architectural design is represented 
in state, municipal and private buildings, and not those 
erected by the general government. 

“A comparison of other modern buildings erected by 
private citizens and corporations with those belonging to 
the government of the United States will show, as to the 
former, constant progress in construction and artistic ex- 
pression, while in the case of the buildings of the United 
States there has been but little, if any, advancement. The 
buildings constructed recently by the United States, as 
compared with those constructed a quarter of a century 
ago, show a marked deterioration of artistic quality. The 
cost has been relatively and positively much greater than 
private buildings of the best type. 

“The conditions and results which your committee thus 
call to your attention necessarily follow the methods and 
practices now employed by the government. . . . It 
now transpires that the time of the supervising architects 
is wholly employed in matters of administrative detail, 
and the architectural work of the office, the plans, de- 
signs and specifications, are prepared by mere copyists— 
cheap clerks. . 

“The supervising architect rarely sees one of these 
buildings while in the course of construction. Its con- 
struction is generally under the supervision of some local 
carpenter or builder, whe never made any pretense to 
architectural knowledge or study, whose appointment was 
secured not because of his skill, but because of the polit- 
ical influence he could marshal, and whose greatest solici- 
tude is to prolong the tenure of his employment by delay- 
ing the completion of the work. 

“A building which, if the property of a private citi- 
zen, would be constructed in months, when erected by the 
government requires years for its completion. . . . A 
public building at Detroit, Michigan, where the construc- 
tion was authorized eleven years ago and $1,300,000 ap- 
propriated by Congress years since, the foundation walls 
are not yet completed. 


“The scope and purpose of the measure herewith pre- 


sented is designed to remedy the many evils herein pointed 
out. To give the country a better type of architecture in 
its buildings and to stop the wasteful extravagance which 
is the necessary result of the present methods. . 

“The measure does not abrogate or take from the 
supervising architect any of the functions or authority 
belonging to the office which under existing conditions 
he is capable of performing. He will remain and con- 
tinue the representative of the government and perform 
all the duties that now pertain to his office excepting the 
designing and preparation of drawings and specifications 
for such buildings, and the local supervision shall be sub- 
ject to his approval. ‘ 

“In fact, this measure is intended to make him what 
the title of his office indicates, the supervisor of archi- 
tects, not the government’s architect, but the supervisor 
of the architects of the government’s works. 

“Therefore your committee recommended the passage 
of the bill.” 

This report in full is known as Fifty-third Congress, 
second session, H. R. Report 1370. 

With the failure of this bill the Tarsney act remained 
as the only channel through which the government could 
avail itself of the services of the most skillful architects 
among its citizens, and during the past fifteen years a 
number of notable buildings have been designed and 
erected under the provisions of this act by architects in 
private practice. These buildings need no defense and 
mark an epoch in the history of our national architecture. 
Their influence was almost immediately apparent in the 
work of the government departments, and has already 
raised the standard of public works so high as to create 
in the minds of the unthinking the belief that this stan- 
dard will continue after the standard bearers have been 
removed and the deadly pall of bureau methods settles 
again with all its depression upon the public architecture 
of our land. 

Some two years ago, while your committee were en- 
deavoring to bring about changes in the regulations gov- 
erning the procedure under the Tarsney act with the hope 
of making it a still greater power for the unlift of our 
public architecture, it became apparent that a formidable 
movement for the repeal of the Tarsney act was under 
way, resulting in the introduction of two bills at different 
times into the house, proposing its repeal. Your com- 
mittee compiled a careful analysis of the whole situa- 
tion showing the benefits and economies resulting from 
the operation of the act. This information was brought 
to the attention of members of Congress with the thought 
of defending the act in committee hearings. Neither of 
these bills, however, was reported by committee, and no 
further action was taken until a repealer again appeared 
as a rider to the sundry civil bill in the last days of the 
last session. Although the time was very short, your 
president appointed a special committee, with Mr. J. H. 
Rankin as chairman, to defeat the act and point out its 
many advantages to members of Congress. 

The excellent report of this committee has been pub- 
lished in the daily and architectural press and is familiar 
to you all, and notwithstanding the repeal the statements 
made in that report remain unanswered to this day. 

This convention is confronted, therefore, with a con- 
dition of which it must take cognizance, and your com- 
mittee on government architecture recommends that this 
convention shall by resolution call to the attention of our 
senators and representatives in Congress and to the at- 
tention of the public press of the entire country the ne- 
cessity for legislation covering the whole field of public 
constructions, to the end that our cities, our buildings, 
our monuments shall be representative of the art, the 
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science and the progress of our civilization, and that the 
fine arts shall be recognized as the vital part of our na- 
tional life and a powerful factor in the education of future 
generations. 

Your committee believes that the time has arrived in 
the artistic development of America when an act similar 
to the Tarsney act wouid be of little value, and that even 
the enlarging of the powers of the Fine Arts Commission 
to include a veto power over the design of proposed pub- 
lic buildings will not meet the necessities, but that if we 
are to place this country abreast of the countries of 
Europe we must have a department of our national gov- 
ernment performing all the functions of similar depart- 
ments abroad, encouraging and fostering the study of 
the arts and charged with the preservation of our historic 
national monuments. 

Respectfully submitted, 
(Signed) E. A. CRANE, 
J. B. Noet Wyatt, 
M. B. Mepary, JR., Chairman, 
Committee on Government Architecture. 


NotE—The committee appointed by the president to 
consider reports of standing committees submitted the fol- 
lowing recommendations to the convention, which were 
adopted with the report of the committee: 

On Government Architecture—The Committee on 
Government Architecture has recommended that this con- 
vention shall by resolution call to the attention of our 
senators and representatives in Congress, and to the at- 
tention of the press throughout the country the necessity 
for legislation covering the whole field of public construc- 
tions. 

We endorse this recommendation and recommend fur- 
ther that the several chapters, through their proper com- 
mittees for such duty, be urged to keep the necessity of 
such legislation continually emphasized through the me- 
dium of the press in their several locations and by the 
influence of their congressmen. 

As a basis for definite future guidance we recommend 
that the Committee on Government Architecture prepare 
and submit to the board of directors some plan of action 
or form of legislation upon which the entire profession 
and all others interested in better government architecture 
can unite as a measure to be adopted by the government. 
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Discover Aluminum 


The Idaho Fire Brick Company, which owns a bed 
of fire clay near Troy, Idaho, has found a rich streak of 
aluminum in its deposit. An analysis shows 43 per cent. 
Since aluminum is quoted at 26 to 36 cents a pound, this 
may prove more profitable than the manufacture of fire 
brick. At 25 cents per pound, it is reported that the 
streak would average, per ton, $250. When it is re- 
membered that one company, incorporated for $90,000,- 
000, controls 90 per cent of the aluminum deposits in 
America, has only an average of 25 per cent in this 
mineral, the value of the find is evident. In the making of 
fire brick, 30 per cent of aluminum to 55 per cent of 
silica is requisite. Should the new deposit prove equally 
as rich as so far found, continuously, the manufacture of 
fire brick may prove a secondary consideration. 
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A crank driven transcm operator nearly all of which 
can be concealed within the trim of a door or window, 
has been patented by its New Jersey inventor. 


Idaho’s Magnificent New State 
Capitol Building 


By J. E. TOURTELLOTTE. 


HE legislature of the State of Idaho in 1905 passed a 

bill providing for the purchasing of property and 
the construction thereon of a capitol. The bill also provided 
that the governor, secretary of state and the state treas- 
urer, and two other men appointed by the existing mem- 
bers, making a total of five persons, should be the capitol 
commission, with power to act for the state in the planning 
and construction of the building. 


A competition program was composed and printed, and 
an open competition was advertised, inviting architects to 
submit competitive drawings and descriptions agreeable to 


the program which was furnished each intending competi- 
tor. 


There were nineteen architectural firms who entered the 
competition. Architects from coast to coast were in evi- 
dence, some of the more prominent being Heins & 
Lafarge, of New York City; Ferry & Class, of Milwau- 
kee; Myers & Sons, of Detroit, who had designed the capi- 
tols for Michigan, Texas and Colorado; Theo. Link, of 
St. Louis, who designed the capitol of Mississippi; Bell 
& Deitweiler, of Minneapolis (Mr. Bell, who was pre- 
viously associated with a Mr. Kent in Montana), design- 
ers of the capital of Montana. 


The commission after three weeks’ deliberation adopted 
the ideas incorporated in the drawings submitted by J. E. 
Tourtellotte & Company, architects. The building as 


adopted would cost, finished and furnished, about $2,000,- 
000. 


As the first bill only carried a small appropriation of 
money with it, and as the site selected was the site of the 
present capitol with a bleck of ground to the west added, 
the commission decided to construct the building in units, 
locating the central or monumental unit in the center of 
Seventh street, Boise, which would allow of the use of 
the old capitol until the officers could move into the cen- 
tral section of the new capitol. On account of the inade- 
quacy of the appropriation, very little progress was made 
on the construction until 1911, when the legislature ap- 
propriated $750,000 to finish the central unit. 


Contracts were immediately let and the central or mon- 
umental unit is now complete. The illustrations show the 
character of the work of this completed portion. Some of 
the illustrations shown are for the proposed wings, for 
which it is hoped the present legislature now in session 


will appropriate the sum of $750,000 to complete the en- 
tire building. 


The architects of the building, Tourtellotte & Hummel 
(same firm which won competition; name changed recent- 
ly), believe that an architectural composition should ex- 
press some thought or idea which is of vital interest or 
moment to those for whom it was constructed; the same 
as is a literary or musical composition. Buildings of this 
type are monumental in their character, and the principle 
or paramount reason for their existence is to impress the 
beholder with the greatness, magnificenec and grandeur of 
the Deity or commonwealth, or both as the case may be, 
which it represents. The building should be impressive and 
dignified on the exterior and interior and the materials 
used should be of such kinds as will assist in this impres- 
sion, with the added quality of being enduring. 


In this building that idea was in the minds of the 
architects, and the results fairly approximate their ideal. 
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The base course, grand entrance steps, etc., are of Ver- 
mont gray granite; the superstructure is of a dense, hard 
gray sandstone, the most beautiful stone of its kind in 
the world. The roof coverings are of tile and terra cotta, 
with copper flashings where required. 

The roof covering of the dome is of terra cotta the 
same color of the sandstone in the balance of dome and 
building. 

The construction is massive exterior bearing walls, 
with steel columns and beams between. The dome is a 
structural steel frame with a reinforced concrete covering 
over, water-proofed and in turn covered with terra cotta. 

Steel is fire-proofed with concrete. Floor slabs are of 
reinforced concrete. Partitions, where heavy brick ma- 
sonry walls do not occur are of tile. Building is fire- 
proof. 

The building is finished in the interior in marble and 
mahogany. A greater amount of marble is used in the 
finishing of the interior of this building than in any 
building of its size, perhaps, in this country. Rotunda, 
corridors and all public space has marble floors and the 
major portion of the side walls are covered with marble. 
Private rooms and offices are finished in mahogany with 
a marble base around all of these rooms. Toilet rooms and 
lavatories are finished with tile floors, marble partitions 
and side walls. Ornamental ceilings, cornices, etc., of 
stucco made from rock gypsum plaster. 

The central power building, located 300 feet to the 
rear of the capitol, is constructed of stone, and has a 
stack of radial vitreous gray brick, 125 feet in height. 

In this building there are water tube boilers, steam en- 
gines, direct and alternating electric generators, which 
heat, cool, ventilate and operate the elevators and illumi- 
nate the capitol, connected to same through a reinforced 
concrete tunnel 6 feet by 6 feet 7 inches in size. In this 
power house is located the main switchboard of marble, 
which controls the current for the lights, motors, etc., in 
the main building. 

The capitol building is heated with the exhaust steam 
by both direct and indirect radiation. The ventilation sys- 
tem supplies all rooms with fresh, warmed air. The light- 
ing systems in public space is decorative. Offices have 
artistic fixtures of solid cast bronze. 

There is a vacuum cleaning plant located in the base- 
ment. Plumbing fixtures are of solid porcelain ware 
throughout. 

The furniture of the building is of massive mahogany 
of special design. Furnishings and drapings are of rich, 
plain materials in colors to harmonize with the deep green 
and gray veinings of the marble. 

There has been no attempt to explain the design or 
the detail, as the illustrations do that partially, and much 
better than could be done by words. 

The central unit has cost the state about $1,100,000, 
and the completed building will come within the amount 
first contemplated, $2,000,000. 

Justice can not be done the interior by photographs, 
as vistas are all that a person can get with a camera, and 
the grand and majestic effect of the rotunda and public 
space, when seen as a whole, will have to be left to the 
imagination of the reader, by the putting of these vistas 
together and seeing them as a whole in his mind’s eye. 
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The building trades department of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor has decided that the staff work on build- 
ings to be erected for the Panama-Pacific International 


Exposition belongs to the carpenters and not to the plas- 
terers. 


Our Big Lumber Cut 


In the estimation of the editor of The Oregon Tim- 
berman, the lumber cut in Oregon in 1912 reached a 
total, in round numbers, of 2,500,000,000 feet. And now 
comes Howard B. Oakleaf, of the products division of 
the United States forestry service, with some astounding 
revelations concerning the amount of lumber cut in Port- 
land. He estimates this at 600,000,000 lumber feet per an- 
num, or 2,000,000 feet per day. It would require the 
annual growth of timber on 600,000 acres of land to 
produce this amount of lumber. Mr. Oakleaf figures out, 
also, that Portland’s immense lumber cut represents the 
usable timber from 150,000 acres. From these figures it 
is easily seen that Portland’s claim to being the greatest 
lumber producing city is a mere statement of fact, and 
not the figment of an exaggerated imagination. 

We learn that 85 per cent of the city’s lumber cut is 
Douglas fir; 7 per cent, Western hemlock; 4 per cent, 
Sitka spruce; 3 per cent, Western red cedar; 1 per cent, 
imported Japanese oak. 

A concrete idea of what Portland’s lumber cut would 
make is astounding. This 600,000,000 lumber feet would 
build, complete, 50,000 five-room bungalows annually— 
more buildings than Portland contains, even though it 
does cover an area of more than 50 square miles. A 
plank road, 30 feet wide, could be built with this lumber 
that would reach from Portland to Chicago. The logs 
from which this lumber comes, placed end to end, would 
extend three-fourths of the way around the globe. Nor 
is this all. The sawdust piled loosely, would make a hill 
twice as high as the new 14-story annex to the Oregon 
Hotel, or if converted into a single block of wood, would 
produce a cube of equal size with that building. The 
slab wood and edgings would make another block the 
same size. 

Nor is this all. Arthur I. Street, who was formerly 
managing editor of Collier's Weekly, and a noted statisti- 
cian, dug into the roots of things out here in Oregon, and 
delved up an astonishing amount of facts and figures. 
With a tremendous vim and a dashing literary style pe- 
culiarly his own, he issued two capital booklets—‘29 to 
6” on Oregon, and “9 to 6” on Portland. In “29 to 6,” 
after expatiating on other resources, he bounces out a 
thriller reading like this: 

“Only hold on a minute. We forgot something. There’s 
something bigger than wool in Oregon. It’s lumber. 
Hardly any need to mention lumber and Oregon in the 
same breath, is there? You’ve heard of Oregon fir and 
Oregon pine ever since the first masthead went out of the 
timbers of the North Pacific. But it’s dollars to red 
herring that you never heard that Oregon could supply 
enough lumber for over four and one-third million people. 
She does supply that much now.” 

Oregon’s timbered area covers 29,000 square miles. 
Its standing timber is estimated at about 530,000,000,000 
feet, or one-fifth that of the whole United States. Its 
value is placed at $500,000,000. 


ere 
An Architectural Error 


When Oscar Hammerstein was having his troubles 
over his opera house in London he spoke feelingly of the 
beautiful structure to a friend. 

“Yes,” said Oscar, “I built a wonderful opera house. 
It is perfect in all its appointments. It is the last word 
in such buildings. Still, I made one mistake—when I was 
building it I neglected to build an audience in it!’”—Sat- 
urday Evening Post. 
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Report of Committee on Town Planning, A.1.A.,as Read 
Before the Forty-sixth Annual Convention of the 
American Institute of Architects, Held at 
Washington, D.C.,in December, 1912 


[By special arrangement THE Paciric Coast ARCHITECT is 
enabled to publish the following, which, together with other 
reports, will later appear in the Journal of The Institute—Ed.] 


R. PRESIDENT and members of the institute: It 

is gratifying to note the continued interest and the 
growing appreciation of the value of town planning. Dur- 
ing the past year many cities in the United States and 
Canada have turned their attention to the subject, some 
are taking active steps to improve their water fronts, 
solve the railroad problems or to plan civic centers. 
Others are turning their attention to suburban develop- 
ment and in a few more ambitious instances comprehen- 


sive plans are being prepared for the growth and devel- 
opment of the entire city. 


The activity in the various societies and civic bodies 
continues, and lectures on city planning and meetings 
devoted to the subject are on the increase. The result of 
these activities has been to interest the city authorities 
themselves, and it is encouraging to note that in numer- 
ous case the local city governments have espoused the 
idea, and, recognizing the value of technical advice, have 


appointed expert advisers to guide them in the develop- 
ment of their cities. 


It was the thought of your committee that we could 
perform a service to the members of the A. I. A. by 
suggesting some general ideas that might serve as a 
guide for municipalities in the preparation of their plans 
and in the adoption of the necessary legislation. The 
authorities as a rule are somewhat at a loss to know how 
to proceed and the first steps are the most difficult. 


Much interest has been shown in the town planning 
act now in force in England, and it seemed possible that 
this act or a modification of it might serve as a basis 
for a similar law that will be suitable for American cities. 
After consideration, however, this did not appear feasible. 
The English town planning law provides for a central 
body possessing absolute power who can criticise and 
control the plans of all English cities which must be 
presented to it for its approval. This does not appear 
to be possible in our country. The laws in each state are 
different and each town planning act would necessarily 
have to be drawn to conform to the state law. Lately, a 
very strong movement in favor of what is called “home 
rule” for cities has manifested itself so that a general 
state law governing the powers of a city to make its 
plans would, we think, be very unpopular. The condi- 
tions, not only in different states, but in different cities, 
vary so greatly that we believe it would not be well to at- 
tempt to frame a general law. 

The regulations that obtain in France and in Ger- 
many seem entirely inapplicable to our form of govern- 
ment, and apparently it is advisable for our cities to make 
their own rules and regulations. 

It has been found to be extremely difficult to obtain 
documents and pictures that relate to city planning and 
there is a constant demand for such data. We suggest 
that the A. I. A. enlarge its present collection of lantern 


slides and procure views of the best examples in Europe 
and America. Many pictures can be obtained showing 
suburban development and garden cities, also views of 
civic centers, street intersections, setting for building, 
water fronts, railroad terminals and similar subjects il- 
lustrating problems connected with city planning. These 
might be loaned to the members of the institute to assist 
them in their work, or copies might be made at a nominal 
cost and sold to those interested. 


It is most desirable that some central library should 
collect plans of important cities, properly drawn to scale, 
and there is such detailed information that is constantly 
required. Undoubtedly the possession of this library 
would be of great value to our members, and it seems 
to your committee that the A. I. A. should take imme- 
diate steps to collect maps and documents which would 
form the nucleus of such a library. We believe that the 
cost might be met by private subscription. The value 
of this can hardly be overestimated. The cost of addi- 
tional lantern slides is easily within our means and would 
be a very great service to members who wish to deliver 
lectures on city planning, but we strongly urge the foun- 
dation of a real reference library on city planning. 

H. V. B. MaGonicLe, 

W. R. B. WItcox, 

C. L. Borie, Jr., 

J. R. Coorpce, Jr., 

GLENN Brown, 

ARNOLD W. BrRUNNER, Chairman, 
Committee on Town Planning. 


Note.—The committee appointed by the president, to 
consider the reports of special committees, submitted the 
following recommendations to the convention, which were 
adopted with the report of the committee: 


On Town Planning. 


We approve the committee’s suggestion that the insti- 
tute’s collection of lantern slides be increased at once. 

We recommend that the committee be continued with 
the instructions to report as soon as possible specific ways 
and means to the board of directors, for the starting of 


a collection of material illustrative of town planning prob- 
lems. 
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Laborer Worthy of His Hire 


If you find that you must pay the more capable archi- 
tect a higher fee, as you doubtless will, be astute enough 
to realize that he, merely by his higher efficiency, will be 
able to save you probably more than his entire fee—at the 
big end—the total cost for the quantities received. 
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A St. Louis inventor has patented an incandescent 
lamp stand that can be attached to the edge of a desk 


or table, hung on a wall or piece of furniture or rested 
upon any flat surface. 
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Jefferson Street Elevation of Completed Central Section 
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Capitol Building illuminated. Idaho State Capitol, Boise, Idaho 


Tourtellotte & Hummel, Architects 
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Governor's Reception Room 





House of Representatives, Idaho State Capitol, Boise, Idaho 


Tourtellotte & Hummel, Architects 
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Corinthian Capitals Rotunda, third floor, Idaho State 


Tourtellotte & Hummel, Architects 


Capitol, 


30ise, Idaho 
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Grand Staircase, Vestibule Entrance, first 
Idaho State Capitol, Boise, Idaho 


Tourtellotte & Hummel, Architects 
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Supreme Court Room 


Statuary Hall, third floor, Idaho State Capitol, Boise, 


Tourtellotte & Hummel, Architects 
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entrance Steps, Jefferson Street 





Grand Approach 
Idaho State Capitol, Boise, Idaho 





Tourtellotte & Hummel, Architects 
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Report of the Committee on 
Legislation 


LAs read before the 46th Annual Convention of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects, Washington, D. C., December, 1912. ] 


The special committee on legislation appointed by the 
directors, pursuant to a resolution passed at the annual 
convention of 1¥11 submits the following report: 

The work of this committee during the past year has 
not extended beyond the occasional dissemination of in- 
1ormation to chapter members and committees as to the 
torm and provisions of existing laws governing the regis- 
tration of architects in the several states having such laws. 

The only state that has exhibited any activity in the 
preparation and presentation of a law for the registration 
of architects during the past year is the state of New 
york. Committees of the New York and Brooklyn chap- 
ters in conjunction with members of a committee appointed 
by the New York Society of Architects have given much 
time and thought to the preparation of a bill providing 
for the registration of architects; and have appreciated 
that this state, owing to the importance of the architectural 
works and the great number of architects practicing with- 
in its boundaries, should have a law that in all its particu- 
lars would avoid the errors of former laws and voice, if 
possible, the highest aims and standards our profession 
may wish to set for all subsequent laws. The law drafted 
and proposed by the committee of the New York chapter 
studiously avoids the appearance of a desire on the 
part of the architects to conserve the practice of archi- 
tecture to themselves or any particular group of architects 
for their selfish interests. 

It may be said that the proposed law for New York 
state does not protect the practice of architecture, but 
rather protects the title of “architect”. 

The committee has received valuable suggestions from 
representatives of the board of regents of the state under 
whose auspices the provisions of the law will be carried 
out, and by consultation with, and the guidance of the 
board of regents, it is expected a law will be adopted 
that will avoid the errors of all other registration laws, 
and such as will by its evident disinterested motives ap- 
peal to the people of the state and win for our profession 
a desirable place among what is called the “learned pro- 
fessions.” To do this the committee has embodied in the 
draft of the law not only a requirement as to technical 
studies and a period of office training in preparation for 
practice, but a certain fixed general educational require- 
ment that will insure to the profession in the future, men 


of culture equal to that now required for the practice of 
law and medicine. 


_ This proposed law recognizes the right of architects 
from other states to practice within its borders; but re- 
quires that such architects in order to secure a certifi- 
cate of registration shal! either meet the requirements 
of the law as to examination, or shall have qualified in 
other states under a law of equal rigidity. 

It also provides that the only fee paid shall be such 
as may be required at the time of procuring the certifi- 
cate, and that the fund so acquired shall be held in the 
state treasury for the purpose of bearing the expense at- 
tendant upon the execution of the law. 

As your chairman has been a member of the commit- 
tee of the New York chapter appointed in conjunction 
with the Brooklyn chapter for drafting, the proposed law 
for the state of New York, he has had in mind while do- 
ing this work the desirability of so framing the law as to 
make it acceptable as a standard for all sates, providing it 


receives after careful analysis the endorsement of the in- 
stitute. Respectfully, 
(Signed) L. C. Hotpen, Chairman. 
Committee on Legislation: 
Ocravius Morcan, South California Chapter. 
Harry B. WHEELOCK, Illinois Chapter. 
L. C. Hotpen, New York Chapter, Chairman. 
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Report of a Member of the Committee 
on Electrical Code and Fire 
Protection 


[As read before the 46th Annual Convention of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects, Washington, D. C., December, 1912.] 


Mr. GLENN Brown, Secretary A. I. A. 

Dear Sir:—I wish to report, as a delegate of the 
American Institute of Architects to the National Confer- 
ence on Electrical Code and to the National Fire Protec- 
tion Association. 

The sixteenth annual convention of the National Fire 
Protection Association was held in Chicago May 14th, 
15th and 16th, 1912. Your representative was in attend- 
ance during the three days, was deeply interested in many 
of the subjects that came before the association, and was 
pleased to note the general interest manifested by the 
representatives of so many diverse bodies in arriving at 
a common viewpoint in the discussion which followed the 
reading of the papers by recognized authorities upon the 
particular subject-matter of the day. 

It was noticeable, indced, that the insurance interests 
dominated in most of the discussions. A spirit in favor of 
inflexible standards with the power of enforcement re- 
gardless of architectural adaptability stood out promi- 
nently in the remarks of several speakers, but on vote 
being taken it became apparent that good old common 
sense conservatism prevailed. It behooves the architectural 
profession, however, to exert its influence to temper 
future actions of this powerful body of allied organi- 
zations working for one common end so that there may 
be no obnoxious rulings incorporated. 

Your representative had anticipated that much valua- 
ble information would be available for presentation, but 
regrets to report that the committee on fireproof construc- 
tion (including concrete and reinforced concrete) stated, 
when called upon, that it seemed inadvisable at that time 
to submit the results of its investigations for the past 
year. The reason for this is that a number of the state 
and municipal authorities are at work upon a standard 
building code and, when the various experts thus en- 
gaged have concluded their work, your committee will be 
better able to state its opinions about a form of standard 
requirements for fireproof construction. 


There was but one other subject of special interest to 
the architect and that was the admirable report upon fire 
protection covering for window and door openings. This 
was supplemented, later in the day, by a practical demon- 
stration at the testing laboratories. 

The underwriters’ laboratories in Chicago were a reve- 
lation in so far that every facility has been provided for 
testing the relative fire resisting qualities of every material 
used in building construction, not with small samples in 
an ordinary laboratory, but on a large scale in especially 
constructed furnaces and between fire walls in an open 
yard adjacent. Here door and window openings of full 
size dimensions can be exposed in a manner identical with 
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those of an actual building and under conditions favorable 
to observation upon which to base reliable conclusions. 

Their facilities for testing actual full size sections of 
steel skeleton construction, protected by the various ma- 
terials and methods in vogue, and under actual condi- 
tions in which the structural members are under maxi- 
mum stress, produced by weights and other mechanical 
combinations, for torsion, shear and tension, indicated the 
thoroughness observed in obtaining reliable results. 

Valuable data is thus being collected which will be 
useful to the architect who should acquire the ability 
to think in terms of fire-resisting construction during the 
development of plans and not delegate so important a de- 
tail entirely to the engineer and contractor specialists. 

In accordance with a resolution offered at the forty- 
fifth convention of the A. I. A., your representative 
formally invited the active officers of the National Fire 
Protection Association to be present and to take part in a 
special program to be scheduled for presentation at the 
forty-sixth annual convention that certain phases of fire 
protection may be more prominently and effectively demon- 
strated to the architects. Your representative feels that 
the opportunity which promises so much definite informa- 
tion of vital importance to the architect should not be 
allowed to pass. Respectfully submitted, 

(Signed) W. L. PrLack. 

Note.—The committee appointed by the president to 
consider reports of specia! committees, submitted the fol- 
lowing recommendations to the convention which were 
adopted with the reports of the committee: 

On Electrical Code and Fire Protection—The report 
calls attention to the most valuable work being done by 
the National Fire Protection Association and the under- 
writers’ laboratory, and we recommend that the institute 
keep in close touch with this work to the end that the 
profession may assist in the preparation of common-sense 
standards of fire protection in building and in the dis- 
semination to the profession of the results of all official 
tests. We recommend the committee be continued. 
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San Diego Exposition 


The great exposition to be held at San Diego all 
through 1915, celebrating the formal opening of the canal, 
is to be unique in that its great purpose is to reveal not 
the widest array of processes of manufacture possible. 
only the needs of the vast undeveloped portions of the 
Western states and of the foreign nations participating, 
but more the processes and methods of production and 
manufacture. Recognition of this unusual idea in expo- 
sitions was quick among progressive citizens of South 
America and Latin-American countries, and these have 
entered upon plans for magnificent displays, in keeping 
with the motive of the San Diego Exposition, with rare 
enthusiasm. The states of the West have been equally 
quick to see the educational value of such an exposition, 
and the plan of showing “not what man has done, but 
how he is doing it,” has found cordial endorsement every- 
where. The neighborly nations of the southern continent 
have evinced fine interest in the San Diego Exposition, 
and expect to reap therefrom a large increase in trade 
exchange with the United States. 

The great central thought of the San Diego Exposition 
is to teach the “how” of production. To accomplish this 
there will be gathered and shown the most comprehnsive 
display of processes, including those of manufacture, ever 
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assembled. This is emphasized by the limiting of exhibi- 
tion buildings to fifteen, exclusive of state and foreign 
buildings. One great purpose of the exposition will be to 
teach practical men practical ways of doing practical 
things, and in the manufactures building will be shown 
the widest array of processes of manufacture possible. 
This conception and this purpose constitutes the most 
striking claim of originality and educational value of the 
San Diego Exposition. While these processes will demon- 
strate by actual operation the production of things, no 
space will be given to a display of products, and the 
things produced will be removed from the exhibition build- 
ings. 


eRe 


SUBSCRIBERS TAKE NOTICE 


Beginning with the April issue the subscription price of 
Tue Paciric Coast ARCHITECT will be increased to $5.00 
per year. To the architect in practice, THe PaciFic 
Coast ARCHITECT is an almost invaluable aid in his every- 
day work. 
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Wew Southern Pacific Ticket Office 


Since the divorcement of the Southern Pacific and 
O.-W. R. & N. companies the establishment of separate 
city ticket offices in Portland became necessary. Quarters 
for the Southern Pacific have been opened at the south- 
east corner of Sixth and Oak streets, while the O.-W. 


R. & N. Company’s office still remains at Third and 
Washington streets. 


RR eR 


Crosses the Great Divide 


January 20, William R. Hand, the well known Albany 
architect, died in that city, at the age of 40 years. He 
was at one time a member of the Albany city council. 
Many public buildings in Oregon cities were planned by 
Mr. Hand. 


RRR 


The Tooter Toots 


The Tooter, published by the employes of the Harri- 
man lines weekly, visits us with due regularity. Its 
soundless “toots” are none the less effective in appealing 
through the eye rather than the ear. It is a bright and 
spicy little publication. 


The Daily Advance Building 


Report issued by “ie Pacific 
Coast Architect” is of vital 
importance 


Are YOU Getting It? 


It MAKES Business It HELPS Business 
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Interior Decorating 
By JACK DREW. 


HE ART OF interior decorating has become an im- 
portant factor in the building of private homes, pub- 
lic buildings, etc., and to finish an interior in proper man- 
ner is certainly no easy task. A great many things must 
be considered, and many details force the interior dec- 
orator to work according to conditions and circumstances. 
The very first, and often the most principal factor to 
be considered, is the amount of money allowed for the in- 
terior decorative work. This means the treatment of all 
woodwork, walls and ceiling, also the furnishings, as rugs, 
draperies, furniture and lighting fixtures, which nearly 
always are estimated far too low, mostly on account of 
the house, upon completion, costing more than was origi- 
nally figured. It is imperative, therefore, that the architect 
should work together with the interior decorator when 
planning a building. 

When I speak of an interior decorator, I refer to a 
decorator who has made the art and nature of his work 
a study, who will stand up for his ideas without fearing 
the loss of his prospective order. Very often this prin- 
ciple is impossible to follow, and we are forced to sub- 
mit ideas to the taste or feeling of the owner of the 
house, but then, again, there are instances where we 
can compromise, and, with skillful handling reach a result 
satisfactory to all concerned. 

The color schemes desired for each room by the owner 
can very often be followed successfully, as long as dif- 
ferent colors are used in proper shades, but when it 
comes to making a living room in a grass green and 
the adjoining dining room in a vermilion red, considera- 
ble diplomacy should be used to make the owner see 
his mistake in desiring such color combinations. 

A combination of colors throughout the entire house 
should be like a chord of music—pleasing and soothing 
and full of feeling and sentiment. Each detail of a room 
or part of a house should be in harmony with all other 
details—walls in harmony with the woodwork, and rugs 
in harmony with the draperies, which should, of course, 
be in a color to correspond with the walls. Also, the 
furniture ought to be in keeping with the entire home and 
purchased as carefully as the other parts mentioned be- 
fore; in fact, when planning a house, the required fur- 
niture should then already be considered. 


[| NOTE.—Successive numbers of The Architect will contain 
the treatment of different interiors in private homes. | 
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A Shipment Worth While 


The firm of Lipman, Wolfe & Company has received 
a large and attractive new shipment of imported and do- 
mestic cretonnes and drapery materials. A large and varied 
assortment of large and small Oriental rugs has also been 
received. 
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A Creditable Piece of Work 


All the toilets, lavatories and the bacteriologist’s room 
in the new state capitol at Boise, Idaho, have floors of 
ceramic mosaic tile, with 6-inch white enameled sanitary 
base in all rooms. All these rooms have a border of blue 
and white tile on all floor and tile plinth blocks under all 
door casings in all rooms. All the tile was furnished by 
the Oreogn Art Tile Company of Portland. 


Modern Apartment House is Completely 
Equipped with Murphy Wall Beds 


Installation has been completed of 46 Murphy wall beds 
in the new Cromwell Apartments at Fifth and Columbia 
sMreets, Portland. This is but one of the many recent in- 
stances where this popular type of disappearing bed has 
been adopted by apartment, home and flat builders. From 
every section of the country comes the report that the 


Murphy wall bed is being extensively installed. Home 
builders are realizing the advantage of this practical 


type of bed for use in modern homes, both large and 
small. For instance, living rooms are being equipped with 
closets, which, besides being a receptacle for the bed, can 
be used for other purposes for which the closet is in- 
tended. In a very few minutes a living room can be 
transformed into a comfortable bedroom by using the 
Murphy wall bed. 

Those interested in a bed that not only is perfectly 
concealed when not in use, but affords the same conven- 
ience and comfort as the standard full size iron or brass 
bed, are invited to call and inspect the Murphy bed in 
the display rooms, Henry building, Portland. 


, _ FR 
One of the most interesting papers presented at the 


twenty-sixth annual convention of the National Brick Man- 
ufacturers’ Association, held in Chicago, March 4-9, 1912, 
was that of John B. Rose of Roseton, N. Y., entitled 
“Back to Brick.” This has now been issued in pamphlet 
form. We recommend it to our readers. 


Rue 
Builder’s Exchange Luncheon 


The recent luncheon given the members of the Build- 
er’s Exchange by the lumbermen and planing mill men 
was an interesting function. Architect Ellis F. Lawrence 
spoke on “City Planning,” and Robert Bullock gave an 
original poem, as follows: 
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MUST I FOLLOW THE SPECIFICATIONS ? 
By ROBERT BULLOCK. 


It seems fitting on this occasion 
To say a word or two 

Upon a subject that’s troubling me 
That passes in review. 


How to read the Specifications 
And understand what they mean; 

For somehow or other I get them wrong, 
I really do, indeed. 


For my competitor gets the work, 
He seems to know what to do; 

I’m often forced to put on three coats 
While he gets off with two. 


I bid on the job of tinting, 
And the job it was not small; 

It called for two coats as plain as could be, 
With size upon the wall. 


My friend, Jones, he got the job, 
For his bid was lower than mine; 

And HE forgot to size the whole damned job 
Yet he passed as being fine! 


Of course, I love my competitor, 
But really, he has me beat; 

For he can ride in an auto, 
While I have to walk the street. 


Now, these are important questions 
And often they make me vexed; 

So won’t you please, Mr, Architect, 
Kindly put me next? 
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By conversion into gas and employing it in a gas en- 
gine a ton of coal will dc two and a half times as much 
work as when used in a steam engine. 


Rene 


Industrial Publications 


The February issue of Roofing Tin, the Taylor bulletin 
for the roofing trade, published by N. & G. Taylor Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, Pa., is at hand. We would especially 
commend to the thoughtful reader the editorial, “Straight 
Talk on the Fire Risk.” 


The Jannuary issue of The Arrow, issued in the inter- 
est of “Target and Arrow” roofing tin, by the N. & G. 
Taylor Company, Philadelphia, has been received. It con- 
tains the usual amount of matter interesting to the roof- 
ing trade. 

Ree 

The Columbia Brick Works, whose office is at 256 
Hawthorne avenue, this city, and whose factory is at 
Hogan Station, on the O.-W. P. R. R., has issued a little 
booklet concerning its products, entitled ‘“Unburnable 
Homes.” The company also manufactures building tile, 
drain tile, partition and floor tiles, etc. 


RRR 


No, 1, Vol. 1 of Steam Machinery, published at Du- 
luth, Minn., by the Steam Machinery Publishing Company, 
is at hand. It “is a monthly magazine of men, machinery 
and methods for the logger, the contractor, the excavator 
and the railroad builder.” In typographical appearance, 
quality of matter and quaintness of illustration, it is one 
vf the neatest and most unique publications we have secu 
for some time. 
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The Washington Brick, Lime & Sewer Pipe Company, 
Spokane, Wash., has issued a very beautiful book under 
the title of “Buildings of Burned Clay Products.” It is 
illustrated with half-tones of many prominent buildings 
and with color plates. We note the Hotel Oregon, Port- 
land; the August Paulsen building, Spokane; the Spokane 
club, Spokane; the Lincoln high school and East Side li- 
brary, Portland, and others. The products of the com- 
pany were utilized in these structures. . 
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Three years ago the Barthold-Barg Company of this 
city begun its business, and has succeeded in building up 
a most worthy institution. Although competition has been 
keen, this enterprising firm has “made good,” and gives 
promise of becoming one of the big firms of the North- 
west some day. The firm deals in architectural and engi- 
neering supplies and blue prints, and maintains a com- 
plete repairing plant. Mr. Barthold is always ready to 
accommodate the busy architect, and greatly appreciates 
the patronage his firm has received. 


Rene 
Coming Events 


Official announcement is out for the twenty-seventh 
annual convention of the National Brick Manufacturers’ 
Association to be held at Chicago, March 2-8, 1913. This 
will be he!d in conjunction with the second International 
Clay Products Exposition, opening February 26 and con- 
tinuing until March 8. March 3 and 4 the National Paving 
Brick Manufacturers’ Association will convene. During 
the same week the Building Brick Association of America, 
the American Face Brick Association and other auxiliary 
organizations will hold separate sessions during the week. 





American Architecture 


The Pacific Banker, in a recent article, commenting 
upon the proposed establishment of a park in Wall street, 
New York, upon the site of the old Equitable Life build- 
ing, destroyed by fire, says this incidentally: 

“We Americans are wont to rave about the beauty of 
foreign cities and to compare unfavorably the appearance 
of our own great cities with them. We say our style of 
architecture is utilitarian, but ugly. Our style of archi- 
tecture is our own, and like many other things we have 
developed, it is distinctive. It is different from any style 
heretofore developed, but that does not necessarily con- 
demn_ it.” 

Rene 


SUBSCRIBERS TAKE NOTICE 


Beginning with the April issue the subscription price of 
Tue Paciric Coast ARCHITECT will be increased to $5.00 
per year. To the architect in practice, THe Paciric 
Coast ARCHITECT is an almost invaluable aid in his every- 
day work. 
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Trade Notes 


The Lithocrete Company, Seattle Wash., has moved its 
office from 36 Downs block to 622 Central building. 

Architect John Graham, Seattle, Wash., has returned 
from an extended business trip in the East. 

Architect R. E. Heine, with offices in the Yeon build- 
ing, has returned from an extensive trip to San Francisco. 

Architects Roberts & Roberts have moved from the 
Abington building to Room 517, Selling building. 

Architect L. R. Bailey has returned from an extended 
trip through the Eastern and Southern states. 

Architect Lewis I. Thompson has moved from the 
Yeon building to Suite 302, Corbett building. 

Architect W. H. Downing has moved from the Rail- 
way Exchange building to 227-228 Abington building. 

Architect Newton C. Gauntt has returned from a busi- 
ness trip to Eastern and Central Oregon. 

Architect E. B. Fulton, formerly of Vale, Ore., has 
moved to Regina, Sask. 

Lewis I. Thompson, architect, announces the removal 
of his offices from 521 Yeon building to larger and more 
commodious quarters at Suite 302, Corbett building, Port- 
land, Ore. 

Architect Earl A. Roberts, with offices in the Selling 
building, has returned from a business trip to Roseburg, 
Ore. 

George H. Rogers, better known by the architects and 
contractors as “Newberg Red,” is on an extended sight- 
seeing trip through California. 

Architect W. B. Bell, with offices at 634 Worcester 
building, has returned from an extensive trip through Cali- 
fornia. 

Architect D. L. Harden, with offices in the DeLano 
building, Eugene, Ore., was a recent visitor in Portland on 
business. 

W. H. Specht and G. T. Strine have opened an archi- 
tectural office at 416 Behnke-Walker building. The firm 
name will be known as Specht & Strine. 

C. T. W. Hollister, local manager for the Washington 
Brick, Lime & Sewer Pipe Company, has returned from 
a business trip to Vancouver, Victoria and Seattle. 

F. A. Philo, with the Oregon Art Tile Company, has 
been called to his old home in Ohio. 

C. L. Morgan, Vancouver, B. C., has been named 
school architect by the local board, at a salarv of $2500 
per annum. 











Architect Edgar M. Lazarus of the architectural firm 
of Lazarus & Logan, has been called East owing to the 
serious illness of his mother. 

Architect Albert Held of Spokane, Wash., has returned 
from an extended trip of the Eastern states, returning 
via the Panama canal. 

Robert Hentschel, with offices 372 Arcade Annex, Seat- 
tle, Wash., was a recent visitor in Portland. Mr. Hentschel 
handles architectural and art industrial books. 

Architect C. E. Troutman of Aberdeen, Wash., has 
moved to Suites 1 and 2, Electric building, corner Heron 
and Broadway. 

John J. Danner, president of the Twin City Iron & 
Wire Works, of St. Paul, Minn., spent several days in 
Portland. Mr. Danner is touring the Pacific Coast states. 

William T. Jahant, Northwest representative for Cal- 
laghan & Flynn, with headquarters in the Henry build- 
ing, Portland, has returned from a business trip to San 
Francisco. 

Fred W. Eastman, manager of the Far West Clay 
Company, Tacoma, Wash., reports that it shipped 30,000 
tons of fireproofing from their plant in 1912, and the out- 
look for 1913 is better than ever. 

I. J. Galbraith, genera! contractor of Spokane, Wash., 
was a recent visitor in Portland. Mr. Galbraith contem- 
plates soon opening an office in this city. 

J. H. Spear, president of the Washington Brick, Lime 
& Sewer Pipe Company of Spokane, Wash., has returned 
after spending several days in Portland visiting its local 
representative, C. T. W. Hollister. 

Architects Stritesky & Rooney, 607 Empire State 
building, Spokane, Wash., have dissolved partnership. 
Both members of the firm will continue practicing their 
profession in Spokane. E. P. Rooney retains his office at 
the above address. 

W. P. Dawson, formerly with Architect David C. 
Lewis, and W. H. Flanigen, formerly with Architects 
Whitehouse & Fouilhoux, have opened an office at 401 
Hubbard building, Salem, Ore., under the firm name of 
Dawson & Flanigen. They would like catalogues and 
samples from material dealers. 

Fred W. Eastman, manager of the Far West Clay 
Company, Tacoma, says he has foresworn all official duties 
for six weeks. He will attend the Brick Manufacturers’ 
Convention at Chicago, stopping off at Salt Lake, San 
Francisco and Los Angeles en route. 


Recent items selected from the Daily Advance Reports of 
The Pacific Coast Architect. 


PORTLAND 


Office Building—Architects Whidden & Lewis have been 
commissioned by Theodore B. Wilcox to prepare plans for a 
twelve-story office building on West Park and Washington 
streets. The building will be 50x100 in size, of steel construc- 
tion, faced with terra cotta, and will cost $350,000. 

Lodge Rooms—Architect E. E. McClaran prepared plans for 
remodeling the Elks Building at McMinnville, Ore., at a cost 
of $7000. 

Store Building—Architects Emil Schacht & Son prepared 
plans for a one-story brick business block on Williams avenue 
and Sacramento street, for Fred H. Brown. The building will 
be 100x100, and cost $22,000. 

Church—Architects Johnson & Mayer are preparing plans 
for a $30,000 building for the Piedmont Presbyterians. The 
building will be constructed of reinforced concrete, and have 
a tile roof. 

Apartment House—Architect Fred A. Legg prepared pre- 
liminary plans for a two-story brick apartment house, to cost 
$30,000, for Colonel A. Hofer. 

Residence—Architect Eari A. Roberts prepared plans for a 
one and one-half story six-room frame residence for C. E. 
Carter, to cost $2500. 

School—Architects Jacobberger & Smith prepared plans for 
an eight-room addition to the Rose City Park School. It will 


be of reinforced concrete construction, with brick exterior 
trimmed with terra cotta. 

Store and Apartments—Architect C. A. Duke prepared plans 
for a two-story brick store and apartment building for Edward 
Kleist, to be erected on East Twenty-sixth and Clinton, at a 
cost of $25,000. 

Residence—Architect David C. Lewis prepared plans for a 
$40,000 residence, to be erected for himself at Riverwood. 

Library—Architects Johnson & Mayer have been commis- 
sioned to prepare plans for a $25,000 Carnegie library, to be 
erected in St. Johns. 

Summer Home—Architect Aaron H. Gould is preparing 
plans for a summer home, to cost $3000 to be erected at Gear- 
hart Park by Samuel Rosenblatt. 

Factory—Architect Lewis I. Thompson prepared plans for a 
one-story factory building, 85x200 feet, for the Portland Woolen 
Mills Company, to cost $30,000. 

Stores and Hotels—Architects Bennes & Hendricks prepared 
plans for a three-story brick building for O. W. Nelson. The 
building, which will be erected on Third and Flanders streets. 
will be 50x95 in size, of mill construction, faced with pressed 
brick, to cost $40,000. 

Remodeling Church—Architect Frederick S. Allerton pre- 
pared plans for remodeling the Olive Branch Baptist Church 
on Seventh and Flanders, at a cost of $5000. 

Department Store—Architects Sutton & Whitney prepared 
plans for a nine-story reinforced concrete building, to be erected 
in Spokane by Patrick Welch, at a cost of $350,000. 

Remodeling Garage—Architect A. E. Ewert prepared plans 
for remodeling a two-story brick garage on Seventh and Burn- 
side, for E. Henry Wemme. 

Garage—Architect E. E. McClaran prepared plans for a 
one-story fireproof garage, to be erected in Heppner by S. P. 
Garrigus, at a cost of $5000. 

Car Barns—Architect Lewis I. Thompson prepared plans 
for an addition to the Portland-Troutdale Electric Railway 
Company’s car barns. : 

Bungalow—Architects Claussen & Claussen prepared plans 
for a modern five-room bungalow, to be built on St. Helens 
Road, at a cost of $1500. 

Residence—-Architect Wade H. Pipes is preparing plans for 
a modern seven-room residence, to cost $4000. 

Trainmen’s Quarters—Architect R. E. Hopkins is preparing 
plans for a one and one-half story frame building to be erected 
by the 0.-W. R. & N. at Huntington, at a cost of $10,000. 

Residence—Architects Johnson & Mayer prepared plans for 
a frame residence with stucco exterior, to be erected at River- 
side by Dr. A. E. Rockey. 

Apartment House—Architect Ellis F. Lawrence is preparing 
plans for the second unit of the Belle Court Apartments for 
the Metropolitan Investment and Improvement Company. It 
will be a five-story brick building, having thirty-three apart- 
ments of three and five rooms each, and will cost $80,000. 

Dormitory—Architects Doyle, Patterson & Beach are pre- 
paring plans for a girls’ dormitory for the Reed College, to 
cost $120,000. It will be a three-story concrete building 60x200 
in size, faced with mission brick and stone. 

Residences—Architect Earl A. Roberts is preparing plans 
for twenty-five residences, costing from $2500 to $5000 each, 
for the Provident Trust Company. 

_ Elks Temple—Architect Earl A. Roberts has been commis- 
Se plans for a $30,000 temple for the Roseburg 

Bungalows—Arndt Anderson, architect and builder, has pre- 
pared plans for two bungalows, to be erected on East Twenty- 
seventh and Stanton, at a cost of $3500 each. 

Residence—Architect J. B. Clark has prepared plans for a 
$3500 bungalow for Miss Conway. 

Remodeling—Architect John Wilson prepared plans for re- 
modeling the Victoria Hotel for Dr. George Parrish, at a cost 
of about $5000. 

Residence—Architects Claussen & Claussen prepared plans 
for a one and one-half story frame residence for J. W. Stewart, 
to cost $4500. 

Apartment House—Butterworth, Stephenson Co. prepared 
plans for a three-story reinforced concrete apartment house, 
50x100, to be built on Fifth and Sherman streets, at a cost of 
$30,000. 

Residence—Architects Camp & Dupuy prepared plans for a 
seven-room frame bungalow, to cost $5000, for Dr. P. B. 
Shepherd. 

Residence—Architect J. O. Wrenn has been commissioned 
to prepare plans for a $10,000 residence on modified English 
type for F. W. Swanton. 


Store Building—Irish Bros., architects and builders, have 
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prepared plans for and will erect a one-story concrete store 
building in Lents. 

Warehouse—Architects Whitehouse & Fouilhoux are pre- 
paring plans for a two-story reinforced concrete warehouse 
for the Pacific Bridge Company on East Salmon and Water. 

Factory Building—Architects Roberts & Roberts prepared 
plans for a two-story brick building, 50x90 in size, for the 
Puritan Manufacturing Co., to cost about $8000. 

Market—Architects Roberts & Roberts prepared plans for 
a one-story brick fish market, 50x50, for Dr. Yenney. 

Remodeling Garage—Architects Sutton & Whitney pre- 
pared plans for remodeling a two-story brick garage for Henry 
Labbe, on Seventh and Couch streets. 


OREGON 


Business Block—Newberg. Architect S. E. Watkins pre- 
pared plans for a two-story brick business block, to be erected 
by Lee Smith. 

Business Block—Bend. Dr. L. H. Kermott will erect a 
two-story brick business block. 

Cold Storage Plant—Junction City. The Junction City Co- 
operative Creamery Association will erect an ice and cold 
storage plant in connection with their creamery. 

Jail—Newport. Architect Charles Burggraf prepared plans 
for a one-story concrete jail, to be erected by Lincoln County, 
at a cost of $3500. 

Residence—Eugene. Architect J. R. Ford prepared plans 
for a modern eight-room residence, to be erected for T. T. 
Godfrey. 

Remodeling Lodge Building—Eugene. The I. O. O. F. 
Temple, recently damaged by fire, will be remodeled at a cost 
of $5000. 

Depot—Monmouth. The S. P. and Independent Railway 
will erect a passenger depot and freight depot. 

Warehouse—Medford. The Rogue River Valley Co-opera- 
tive Fruit Association is planning to erect a modern warehouse 
and packing plant. 

Warehouse—Eugene. The Glafke-Dixon Co. will erect a 
three-story concrete warehouse, 80x160. 

Dye Works—Medford. The Pantorium Dye Works will 
erect a reinforced concrete building, 24x72. 

Addition, Business Block—Eugene. Plans are being pre- 
pared for a three-story brick addition to the Cockerline: & 
Wetherbee Building. 

Theater—Corvallis. Architect George M. Post, of Salem, 
prepared plans for a two-story fireproof theater building, 
75x100, for T. J. Bligh. 

-Lodge Building—Independence. Architect Dave Purvine 
prepared plans for a modern brick lodge building for the 
Masons. 

Lodge—Mapleton. Architect John Hunzicker, of Eugene, 
prepared plans for a two-story hall, 40x80, for the Odd Fellows. 

Church—Eugene. Architect John Hunzicker has been com- 
missioned to prepare plans for a church for the Seven Day 
Adventists. The building will be of mission style of architec- 
ture, 50x60 in size. 

Library—Ontario. The Carnegie Corporation has donated 
$7500 for the purpose of erecting a library building. 

School—Yoncalla. At a special election $20,000 bonds were 
voted with which to erect an eight-room two-story brick 
building. 

Business Block—Prairie. M. Durkheimer announces that he 
will erect a modern stone and brick store building in the spring. 

Stable—Roseburg. W. L. Cobb and W. S. Hamilton will 
erect a fireproof livery stable. The building will be 100x220 
feet in size, constructed of concrete, and cost about $15,000. 

Cold Storage Plant—Sutherlin. The Everfresh Company 
will erect a two-story brick cold storage and packing plant, 
50x150, at a cost of $30,000. 

Business Block—Medford. Charles Palm will erect a mod- 
ern two-story brick store and office building, at a cost of $8000. 

Residence—Eugene. Architect D. L. Harden prepared plans 
for a two-story ten-room frame residence for M. E. Alexander. 

School—Woodburn. An election will be held soon to vote 
on a $50,000 bond issue with which to erect a high school 
building. 








SEATTLE 


Apartment House—Architect V. W. Voorhees has prepared 
plans for a brick veneer apartment house, to cost $80,000, for 
the Royfurst Investment Co. 

Residence—Architect N. P. Allen prepared plans for a $5000 
frame residence for J. R. Brewster. 

Apartment House—Architects Huntington & Loveless pre- 
pared plans for a three-story brick apartment house, 120x120, 


to be erected for the Peninsula Land Company, at a cost of 
75,000. 

Alteration, Office Building—Architect Harlan Thomas pre- 
pared plans for remodeling the first and mezzanine floors of 
the Arcade Building and Arcade Annex, for the Rhodes Bros. 
Company, at a cost of $60,000. 

Apartment House—Architect W. P. White prepared plans 
for a modern five-story fireproof apartment house, to cost about 
$150,000. It will be constructed of reinforced concrete, faced 
with white terra cotta. 

Church—Beezer Bros., Architects, are preparing plans for 
a $75,000 church, to be erected at Walla Walla, Wash., by the 
First Congregational Church. 

Warehouse—Robert Brown, architect and contractor, pre- 
pared plans for a six-story reinforced concrete warehouse for 
George A. Smith, to cost $60,000. 

Business Block—Judge McIntosh will have plans prepared 
for a three or four-story business block, to cost $150,000. 

Lodge Building—Architect Julian Everett completed plans 
for a three-story, $30,000 lodge building for the Port Angelus 
BPO. EB. 

School Buildings—Architect Edgar Blair prepared plans for 
two school buildings, to cost $65,000 each. They will be two- 
story buildings of reinforced concrete construction. 


WASHINGTON 


Church—Tacoma. Architect R. E. Borhek has been com- 
missioned to prepare plans for a $50,000 concrete and _ brick 
church building for the Pilgrim Congregationalists. 

Remodeling Hotel—Tacoma. Architects Darmer & Cutting 
prepared plans for remodeling the Raymond Hotel for the 
Pacific Brewing & Malting Co., at a cost of $20,000. 

Laundry—Pasco, The Pasco Steam Laundry Company will 
build a one-story concrete laundry building, 50x80 in size, to 
cost $5000. 

Bank—Ephrata. The Ballard Plannery, of Spokane, pre- 
eee plans for a one-story concrete bank building for O. A. 
Kuck. 

Church—Spokane. The Manuel Baptist Church has had 
plans prepared for a two-story concrete and brick building, 
60x100, to cost $40,000. 

Business Building—Chehalis. W.H. Twiss and J. E. Leon- 
ard will each erect a modern one-story brick business building. 

Trade School—Spokane. Architect R. C. Sweatt is preparing 
plans for remodeling a building for the Spokane School Board, 
at a cost of $5000. 

Hotel Addition—Tacoma. Architects Heath & Gove pre- 
pared plans for an addition to the Tacoma Hotel, at a cost of 
$5000. 

Theater—Aberdeen. Architect C. P. Purvis prepared plans 
for a theater building for Edward Dolin and Phil S. Lock, to 
cost $30,000. 

County Hospital—Spokane. The County Commissioners 
have announced that $30,000 will be spent for erecting a fire- 
proof hospital for the poor farm. 

Warehouse—White Salmon. C. D. Moore and associates 
will erect a fruit warehouse with a capacity of 150 cars. 

Church—Aberdeen. The members of St. Andrews Episcopal 
Church have decided to erect a church building, to cost $10,000. 

Cannery—Puyallup. The Puyallup and Sumner Association 
is having plans prepared for a two-story concrete addition to 
their cannery. 

Apartment House—Spokane. The J. R. Sherman Realty Co. 
is preparing plans for a modern three-story brick apartment 
house, to cost $60,000, for Leon F. Shaw, 

Grandstand—Tacoma. Architects Outcalt & Hamberg pre- 
pared plans for a reinforced concrete grandstand, to cost $30,- 
000, for the Tacoma Baseball Club. 

Library—Spokane. Architect Julius Zittel has been com- 
missioned to prepare plans for a branch library, to be erected 
on Standard and Mission streets. 

Branch Library—Spokane. Architect Albert Held has been 
commissioned to prepare plans for a branch library, to be 
erected in Union Park. 

Business Block—Centralia. J. Robinson will erect a mod- 
ern two-story brick business block, to cost $15,000. 

Lodge—Stevenson. The I. O. O. F. are contemplating 
building a lodge hall, to cost $20,000. 

Business Block—Centralia. F. R. Stahl will erect a modern 
two-story pressed brick business block, 36x120 in size, to cost 
$15,000. 

Theater—Pomeroy. Architect A. E. Houghton repared plans 


for a $20,000 theater building of fireproof construction, for C. 
H. Seeley. 
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Grill—Spokane. Architects Cutter & Malmgren prepared 
plans for an elaborate grill in the Ridpath Hotel, to cost $25,000. 
IDAHO 

Depot—Nampa. The Oregon Short Line Railway will build 
a two-story pressed brick depot, 40x90, to cost $20,000. 

Bank Building—Kellogg. The First State Bank of Kellogg 
will erect a two-story brick building, to cost $10,000. 

Hotel—Orofino. J. M. Blake is having plans prepared for 
a two-story thirty-room brick hotel building, to cost about 
$20,000. 

Hotel—Lewiston. James B. McGuire will erect a modern 
five-story pressed brick hotel building, to cost $100,000. 

Y. M. C. A.—Coeur d’Alene. The Y. M. C. A. has started 
a campaign to raise funds with which to erect a $50,000 club 
building. 

Garage—Troy. Olsen-Johnson Company will build a mod- 
ern brick garage. 

Apartment House—Pocatello. Architect W. A. Samms pre- 
pared plans for a two-story brick apartment house for Tim 
Quinn, to cost $25,000. The building will be 44x106, and will 
have twenty-seven apartments. 

BRITISH COLUMBIA 

Hotel Addition—Victoria. Architect Jesse N. Warren pre- 
pared plans for a one-story brick addition to the Western 
Hotel, to cost $18,000. 

Church—Victoria. Architect Jesse N. Warren prepared 
plans for $100,000 building for the First Baptist Church. 

Apartment House—Vancouver. Architects Jones & Beatson 
prepared plans for a four-story concrete apartment house for 
Louis R. Lurie. 

Schools—Victoria. School Architect Watkins is preparing 
plans for five public school buildings, the total cost of which 
will be $242,000. 

Department Store—Vancouver. Architect G. H. Wenyon 
prepared plans and let the contract for a six-story fireproof 
building, to cost $100,000, for the Woodward Department Store. 
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We Furnish, Lay and Finish EASTERN and SIBERIAN 


WHITE OAK FLOORING 


also 


MICHIGAN WHITE MAPLE FLOORING 


Jobbers and Retailers of the largest stock of Hardwood Flooring 
in the Northwest. We employ a large force of expert mechanics 
and guarantee all of our work. No job too small for our care- 
ful attention nor too large for prompt and satisfactory execution. 


We retail a complete line of FINISHING MATERIALS, ETC. 


The large volume of business handled by us enables us to submit interesting 
figures based on strictly first class work 


PORTLAND HARDWOOD FLOOR COMPANY 


286 YAMHILL STREET, PORTLAND, OREGON 


Electric Building—Vancouver. Architects Honeyman & 
Curtis have been commissioned to prepare plans for a modern 
four-story office and warehouse building for the Canadian Gen- 
eral Electric Co. 

Apartment House—Victoria. Architect W. T. Whiteway is 
preparing plans for a six-story apartment house for Harry 
Hume, to cost $160,000. 

Apartment House—Vancouver. Architects Stuart & White 
prepared plans for a five-story concrete and brick store and 
apartment building for W. S. Rolling, to cost $50,000. 

Rooming House—Vancouver. Architects Braunton & Lei- 
bert prepared plans for a four-story brick rooming house for 
R. A. Allen, to cost $40,000. 

Office building—Vancouver. Architects Brunton & Leibert 
prepared plans for a four-story reinforced concrete office build- 
ing for the Standard Trust & Industrial Company, to cost 
$45,000. 


INSTALLATIONS: STEVENS, LADD and MT. TABOR SCHOOLS, 

ROSEBURG HIGH SCHOOL, LINCOLN HIGH SCHOOL, ATIYEH 

BROS. BUILDING, OREGON HOTEL, ANNEX HOTEL, ELECTRIC, 
SELLING AND DEKUM BUILDINGS. 


VACUUM 





CAMPBELL HOTEL. ARLINGTON CLUB, GEO. KOHLER, Albany, 
L. A. MARSH, BUILDERS EXCHANGE [Main 4907] REPRESENTING 


The BLAISDELL MACHINERY COMPANY 





ESTABLISHED 1904 

























COMPO 
ORNAMENTS 


Modelling and Carving 


We Manufacture 


Staff, Composition, Cement Casts 
Plastic Relief 


J.D.Tresham Mfg.Co. 


E. TENTH & LincoLtn Sts. PORTLAND, ORE. 
Telephone East 538 


West Side Office 315 Couch Building 
Phone Marshall 2577 
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FREDERICK & NELSON ~Seatte 
Make 2 Specialty of 
ARTISTIC INTERIOR DECORATIONS 


and will §ladly submit suggestions 
sketches and estimates upon 
request- Correspondence isinvited 
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Northwest Steel Company 
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Steel Beams, Channels, Angles, Tees, Bars, Univer- 
sal Mill Plates, Tank and Flange Plates, 
Black and Galvanized Sheets 






Fabricators of Structural Steel 


Office, Works and Warehouse 
Foot of North Sixteenth St., Portland, Oregon 



































































BANKERS 
TRUST 

COMPANY 
BUILDING, 


New YOrK 


Marc Eidlitz 
& Sons 
Contractors 


Trowbridge & 
Livingston, 
Architects 


‘aH 
te The 
4 Ht Dahl- 
ae f strom 
fe r Products 
e i in the 
Bankers 
Trust 
Building 


‘*Throughout the building the time-worn combustible idea of 
trim has been completely obviated. This structure is essen- 


tially fireproof, for not a particle of inflammable trim is to be 
found in it.’’ 


‘*This is another installation of the Dahlstrom products which 
can be truthfully given credit for making the first totally fire- 
proof building. Certainly no concern has been more responsi- 
ble in bringing about the ideal fireproof building than has 
the Dahlstrom Metallic Door Co.’’ — Architecture for May. 


DAHLSTROM METALLIC DOOR CO. 


Executive Ofices & Factories, 39 Blackstone Avenue, Jamestown, New York 
Branch Offices in All Principal Cities 
or our nearest Representative, Camp Te-Roller, Colman Bldg., Seattle, Washington 


Exclusive Portland Agents 


FOR THE 


HOOVER 
Electric Suction Sweeper 


A COMBINED CARPET SWEEPER 
and VACUUM CLEANER 


Sold on the easy plan of $5.00 Down, $5.00 
Weekly. 


One of these sweepers will be sent to your 

home for a week’s trial and an expert 

demonstrator will explain its many simple 
though useful features. 


Prices $58.00 to $110.00 


Sipman Wolfe & Co. 























